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Fifteen years have passed since the first training-school was or¬ 
ganized in Japan,—years of wonderful progress for the nation. Japan¬ 
ese women have in this time come forward to stand side by side with 
women of other nations, and in this progressive movement the nursing 
profession has proved no insignificant factor. 

America, when feeling the necessity of organizing training-schools 
for nurses, went to England for help and counsel. After seeing the 
good accomplished through them here, and having a desire to help her 
neighbors, America in turn carried the system to Japan, and at a time 
when Japan was most anxious to adopt any new measure which would 
prove of value to the country. 

So it came to pass that the first training-school for nurses in Japan 
was organized and for a time controlled by Americans. At first, like 
all new movements, it was carefully watched, to see if it really was 
just what was wanted to meet the demands. Japanese officials, who 
at that time were in America and Europe, looked into foreign methods 
to compare them upon returning home with those of their own school. 
There are no people more quick to recognize merit in any enterprise 
than the Japanese, nor can a people be found who will more quickly 
detect weak points. Notes of merit and demerit were carefully made, 
and soon it was pronounced a good and desirable thing. If really good, 
it was worth copying, and shortly a second and much more important 
school was opened, this second school having for its patroness no less 
important a person than the Empress. It was organized in connection 
with the Empress’s hospital, and, of course, received the sanction and 
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support of the government. Thus, with the commencement of the 
training-school movement, was the nursing profession placed upon a 
very firm foundation, and at once became popular. 

The primary object in establishing training-schools for nurses in 
Japan was to provide for young women an additional profession, by 
means of which they could become self-supporting and at the same time 
maintain their social position and dignity. A few had become teachers, 
but the demand for their services was small, and the training-school 
movement, coming at this time, proved a blessing indeed. The Japanese 
did not consider all methods in use in foreign schools perfect, and decided 
to improve upon them. If training-schools were to benefit women, they 
should, it was thought, be educational institutions, and pupils in these 
schools should have similar advantages to those in other schools. They 
must be treated as scholars, and an entrance examination was required. 
The nurses were to be self-supporting, the hours of duty must be fixed, 
and those for study, lectures, and recitations many. Most of the appli¬ 
cants were graduates from good schools,—young women of high purpose, 
with a determination to succeed, and to such success is assured. The 
course was two years in the hospital. Nurses were not to be sent out 
during their term of training. Occasionally a nurse was allowed to pass 
a few days at the home of some person whose friendship was desirable to 
the advancement of the cause of nursing, and in such cases the superin¬ 
tendent of the school made a daily visit to the nurse and patient. Some 
very valuable and permanent friends were in this way secured to the 
school and profession. It was most gratifying to see with what tact these 
pupil nurses, themselves so young in their work, introduced new methods 
into these homes, and also how gladly all instruction was received. These 
little women from the first became valuable instructors to those less 
favored than themselves. 

Until the time of the organization of training-schools Japan had no 
system of nursing in the hospital or home. Tf a member of a family 
was for any cause taken to a hospital, the other members of the family 
went in turn to stay with and care for him, and it was from their own 
trained nurses that the Japanese learned the necessity of better care for 
the sick. Is it surprising that before the first graduates had received 
their well-earned diplomas they were engaged to fill positions? Some 
were to enter government hospitals as chief nurses to have charge of the 
nursing staff, others to do private nursing. The former were to be paid 
eight yen, or Japanese dollars, monthly, besides board and laundry; the 
latter received ten yen monthly. This was considered an extravagant 
sum, and compared not unfavorably with the fifteen dollars a week paid 
our first graduates. 
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Nursing Progress in Japan.—Richards 

It is pleasant to remember how from the first the services of these 
graduate nurses were appreciated, and with what respect and consider¬ 
ation they were treated. The time soon came when they were given 
an opportunity to prove to their country, as in no other way they could 
have done, the value of their training. China and Japan were at war, 
and the government called for nurses to care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. The pioneer school responded first and sent a matron with 
a band of graduate nurses, other matrons and bands of nurses went 
also, and all won laurels for themselves and for their profession. With 
the war came an increase in the salary of the nurse, and she received 
double the amount that she did when first she left the school. Nor 
did the advance cease when peace was proclaimed; it continued till 
to-day the Japanese nurse receives thirty yen a month, and this for a 
day of eight hours, and in private work as well as in hospitals. This 
is progress indeed. The first graduates who became private nurses 
worked as many hours daily as do ours. But Japan is progressive, and 
her nurses find no difficulty in managing the matter; they simply say, 
“ My day is eight hours,” and this in a manner which, while very sweet 
and lady-like, leaves no room for discussion. 

This question is often asked, “ Are the Japancse nurses who are 
trained in their own schools as well and thoroughly instructed as nurses 
in schools in other countries ?” “ Surely they are,” is the reply which we 
are most happy to give. Not a few of the superintendents of their train¬ 
ing-schools have been educated abroad, while those educated in their own 
schools are probably as well prepared to teach as they. Their surgeons 
have had every advantage of foreign study. In their operating-rooms 
will be found all modern appliances, and the technique is as faultless as 
in our leading hospitals. The gynaecologists and obstetricians rank with 
those of any country. The medical cases are as varied as in our hospitals, 
and the treatment given is the same. 

It will easily be seen that the advantages given the Japanese nurses 
are in no way inferior to those received by other nurses, and these 
advantages they have with many less trials than our own nurses. They 
are not troubled over an eight-hour system, nor have they spent hours 
in heated discussion over the pay versus the non-pav system. They 
have not labored hard and with limited success over a universal cur¬ 
riculum. All these problems were settled for them in advance. They 
have no knowledge of schools whose nurses are sent out as a means 
of revenue, nor have they heard of schools organized to provide the best 
nursing for the patients with the least expense. Their training-schools 
are educational institutions, organized for their benefit and in which 
they can receive most excellent instruction and training, while at the 
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same time proving themselves of the greatest service to suffering 
humanity. These nurses will be found in touch with every advance 
movement which is in any way connected with their profession. They 
reach out helping hands in every direction. Their services are sought 
and fully appreciated and their knowledge respected. They are valued 
members of society wherever they are to be found. They are ever on 
the alert, and though quiet aud very modest, make steady and sure 
progress. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 

By EVELEEN HARRISON 
Graduate Post-Graduate Hospital, New York 

“ .... I love to see Nature do her spring house-cleaning in Kentucky, with 
the rain-clouds for her water-bucket and the winds for her brooms. . . . 

“ How she dashes pailful and pailful into every corner, till the whole earth 
is as clean as a new floor. Another day she attacks the piles of dead leaves, 
where they have lain since last October, and scatters them in a trice, so that 
every cranny may be sunned and aired. Or, grasping her long brooms by the 
handles, she will go into the woods and beat the icicles off the big trees, as a 
housewife would brush down cobwebs. . . . 

“ This done, she begins to hang up soft, new green curtains at the forest 
windows, and to spread over her floor a new carpet of an emerald loveliness such 
as no mortal loom could ever have woven.” 

So writes James Lane Allen in his charming little idyl, “ A Ken¬ 
tucky Cardinal,” showing us in his inimitable style that Dame Nature 
is thoroughly up to date in the modern hygienic method of spring house¬ 
cleaning, and it only remains for us to follow her good example through 
April’s sun and showers. 

I -wonder how many house-mothers have paused to consider the 
value of sunshine and fresh air, not only in our bodies, but also in our 
homes, for here lies the very first principle of the hygiene of the house¬ 
hold. 

One writer brought forward lately the theory that to the absence of 
sunshine in the fiats and apartments of our large cities might possibly 
be traced—to some extent—the cause of the number of children we see 
in the streets disfigured by spectacles, as he argues that their eyes are 
weakened by groping around in semi-dark rooms. 

Is it not the case that in the larger number of apartments—even 
those of high rent—the only room into which the sun shines is the parlor 
or reception-room, the part of the home least used by the family? 

Our grandmothers’ idea that we ought never to sleep in a room 



